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. . . Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, Connecticut, president this year of the Inter- 
national Law Association, gave in his inaugural address, 
at the opening of the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion at Rouen, France, on the 21st of August, a most 
instructive account of " The Part taken by Courts of Jus- 
tice in the Development of International Law." 

. . . John Knox said, when he was about to die : " The 
terrible warring of gunnes and the noise of armor do so 
pierce my heart that my soul thirsteth to depart." 

. . . The English Friends, who have felt deeply the 
" deterioration of character " brought on by the preva- 
lence of the war spirit and the growth of militarism in 
Great Britain, have issued an address on " Christianity 
and War," unusually vigorous and appropriate to the 
circumstances of the time. More than fifty thousand 
copies of it have already been distributed. 

... A recent pamphlet issued by Edward Wavrinsky 
of Stockholm shows that fifty-two members of the Swe- 
dish parliament are members of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union. Only three members of our Congress 
have ever attended a conference of the Union in the 
eleven years of its existence. 

. . . Commenting on Senator Frye's remark, " As for 
myself, I'm for my country, right or wrong," the Boston 
Herald says : " That's a free and easy sort of patriotism. 
It enables its possessor to swallow anything and every- 
thing without hesitation. And it is the kind that tyrants 
affect, too." We should call it a hard and fast sort of 
false patriotism, with not a scintilla of true love of country 
in it. 

... In Italy during the past year twenty-four hun- 
dred duels have been fought, resulting in the death of 
four hundred and eighty persons. These duels were for 
the most part between army officers, and grew out of 
the most trivial pretexts. 

... In the recent death of Miss Maria Louise Eve, 
of Augusta, Ga., the peace cause loses one of its truest, 
purest and loveliest friends in America. For many years 
in the circle in which she moved, especially in the Sab- 
bath school where she was a teacher, and in the mission- 
ary society of which she was a member, " her life's mis- 
sion seemed to be to make peace." She wrote peace 
verse of no common order, noteworthy among which 
were her " Peace to the World," read at the Chicago 
Peace Congress, in 1893, and her " Conquered at Last," 
a poem which is said to have done more to unite the 
sympathies of North and South than anything else writ- 
ten since the Civil War. 

. . . Miss P. II. Peckover, in the twenty-first report 
of the Wisbech (England) Local Peace Association, 
writes: "From light to shadow, from progress to de- 
cadence, from peace to war, has been, so far as our 
country is concerned, the record of the year; but, look- 
ing beyond, the gain far exceeds the loss." The signing 
of the agreements reached at the Hague Conference, 
she says, "marks an era in our cause, and opens up a 
new vista full of light and hope." 

... " The theory that God delights in war, and 
that He fights on the side of the heaviest battalions, has 
no doubt won more souls to the eternal death to which 



Satan desires to consign them than any other error which 
he has been able to instil in the mind of man." — Youths' 
Instructor. 

. . . The International Peace Bureau at Berne has sent 
expressions of its sympathy and good wishes to more 
than thirty of the congresses meeting at the Paris Ex- 
position. 

. . . The Baroness von Suttner, because of her emi- 
nent services to the cause of peace, was invited by the 
committee of arrangements to be present at the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Paris, but was unable to go 
on account of the illness of her husband. 

. . «. The Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), in 
a recent editorial, well remarks that "Not since Alex- 
ander II. of Russia signed the Emancipation Act has 
there been any action taken by the Russian government 
to give so much satisfaction as this abolition of the 
Siberian exile system." 

. . . Mr. John de Bloch, author of the great work on 
" The Future of War," is busy at Paris promoting the 
peace propaganda in his own unique way. A lecture 
was given by him recently in the Petit Luxembourg Hall 
on " The Problems of War and the Policy of Colonial 
Expansion." 

Upon a Time. 

BY EMILIE HYACINTHE I,OYSON. 
Alas! my grand, my beautiful land — America! — E. H. L. 
Upon a time — a glad and glorious day — 
There stood a Dame upon a broad, high continent, 
Her own domain, by right divine. 

She was of noble stature, fairest mien and grandest birth: 
Sired by Liberty and nursed by Conscience — a Queen — 
And stretched forth willing hands to all the world oppressed, 
Gave bread and hope to all the Earth. 

One day the air was filled with noisome fumes 

From out the old corrupted crater of the " Other World," 

And unawares she breathed it in; 

When suddenly her brain was turned, 

Her hands grew crisp, her eyes went wandering 

Out over vast unsailed and troubled seas: 

A spasm seized her heart, her speech went wrong, 

A burning thirst was in her throat; 

She quenched it with a draught, — not wine, 

But redder, thicker, — and then the cup fell 

On her fair breast (before so white) , and her fair robe 

Was all besmeared with gore! 

Then, like a hot simoon, that sweeps from desert wastes, 
A great temptation fell upon her, 
And she gave heed to strange and sinful voices, 
And sold her birthright — aye! even the people's bread — 
For glittering fringe upon her wide-spread garments, 
Fallen from her shoulders and draggled in the dust; 
And took with feverish hands her crown of glory, 
And threw it out into the mirky sea, and cried: 
"My Empire is wherever it may fall, 
For I am Empress of the world." 
Then in its stead she put a clout upon her head : 
Her crown was lost and her fair fame; 
Her Kingdom gone — and she was mad ! 
Paris, June, 1900. 



